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THE GREETING. 

The occasion of the Second Anniversary of the United 
States Christian Commission drew together, on Thursday 
evening, January 28th, 1864, at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, an immense concourse of people. 

The exercises were varied and interesting. All enjoyed 
the singing, the Scriptures read, the letters from distin- 
guished men absent, and addresses made by distinguished 
men present. 

The time wore late. The usual hour of adjournment on 
such occasions had already passed before General Howard 
was introduced. His reception, however, was worthy of 
the time, the place, the people, and himself, — it was the 
greeting of a Christian hero by the Church of Christ. 

The phonograplier has faithfully caught for us his words ; 
but the enthusiasm of his audience and the power of his 
presence, with one arm only to extend, — the other at Fair 
Oaks, — and of his tones, full from the heart, no art could 
report. As best we can we give you his Address. 



ADDRESS. 



The idea of detaining you any longer for a 
speech, reminds me of a little occurrence after the 
battle of Chattanooga. My corps, with Sherman's, 
had been in pursuit of the enemy three days. Im- 
mediately afterwards we had marched nearly one 
hundred and twenty miles towards Knoxville and 
then marched back again. The result of it was 
that our clothes and our shoes were worn out; the 
men had scarcely any blankets to cover them or 
pants to wear. They were toiling along on their 
journey home. Just as we had passed through 
the mountain ridge, the Division Commanders, 
thinking that the men had marched far enough 
for one day, put them comfortably into camp, told 
them to make their coffee, and then sent word to 
me to know if they had permission to remain there 
during the night. It was raining hard, very hard. 
It was a severe storm. But 1 knew the position 
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was an improper one. It was not the fulfilment 
of my orders. I sent back word, " No ; march for- 
ward to Tyner's Station. March !" It was dark — 
it was cold — it was stormy. The poor men had 
to be turned out once more, to march. Not- 
withstanding their labor, notwithstanding their 
toil and fatigue, they marched. " What did they 
do ? how did they take it f do you ask ? They 
took it as I hope you will take my speech. They 
went singing, singing, singing along the route — 
noble, patient fellows! — without a complaining 
word ! (Hearty laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Stuart must answer for my speech. I have 
a great deal to say against him. I think he has 
treated me right shabbily. 1 know that it is dan- 
gerous ground to find any fault, to say anything 
against Mr. Stuart. But one year ago, on the 
22d of February, I got leave of absence to go 
home and keep up an acquaintance with my little 
femily. I was passing through Washington, and 
stopped at the most obscure house, I thought, in 
town, and got into the most obscure comer of the 
house. But lie sent one of his detectives, whom 
I see over there, who went into every hotel, 
searched every room, and finally came into my 
little house, and my little room, arrested me, de- 
tained me in Washington, and there, in the hall 
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of the House, inflicted upon me a speech — not a 
speech of his own, but afflicted me with one of my 
speeches. 

But now I am on the way from Chattanooga. I 
started upon a solemn duty. I came to this place. 
My home is yonder in Maine. I am but half way. 
I proposed to leave your city this morning. And 
again he waylays me ! I happened to say to one 
of my friends that I could not, would not stay. I 
said to another friend, that when I made up my 
mind to a thing, it was made up, and I would 
abide by it. I think I expressed the same to an- 
other. But Mr. Stuart took me and brought me 
into the presence of some twenty or thirty Doctors 
of Divinity ! I tried my best. I produced my 
arguments. My arguments were all answered. 
I determined that I would not stay ; yet I would 
not decide in such presence and under such in- 
fluences. I went away thinking I would consider 
the matter. When I got into my private apart- 
ment, 1 began to consider the subject. I found 
then that all my objections were driven to the 
winds; that His special Providence, in the cir- 
cumstances which would not permit me to reach 
home till Saturday night, had detained me with 
you to-night. Now, Mr. Stuart, having done all 
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this, being guilty of all this, is entirely responsible 
for the speech which I have made or may make. 

I have been thinking, while sitting here, of the 
bonds, the links, connecting me with the people 
of this beautiful city. They are of every character. 
They are ftdl of joy and full of sorrow. They are 
full of tenderness and full of sadness. They are of 
every shadow and shade. I have thought of the 
companions of my youth from this place. Their 
lives have been sacrificed for that Jkig, I have 
thought of the officers on my staff. One, with 
all his goodness and sweetness of character — and 
I have to-night thought how I loved him, and 
how he loved me — is gone ! He died in battle. 
And again another, and a later, at the battle of 
Chattanooga. He was watched as he ascended 
the heights at the front of the brigade, when his 
own regiment was deployed in front as skirmishers, 
the observed of all the observers. Up, up he goes ! 
And O, such a storm as he faces ! Wounded thrice 
before he was borne bleeding from the field, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McAloon, once on my staff, my 
dear friend, gave his life for us, for our country. 
It seemed as if I could not give him up. 

All these, and other relations of tenderness and 
love, are associated with this place. I could re- 
count them, in individual instances, by the hour. 
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Of the First Pennsylvania Regiment, in my com- 
mand, six companies were from Philadelphia, viz., 
the Eighty-first Pennsylvania, Colonel Miller, 
killed by the first shot at Fair Oaks; then Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Johnson, afterwards Major Conner, 
commanding ; and then Captains Conner and Hark- 
ness and Lee, who was wounded seven or eight or 
ten times during his service with the regiment, 
reduced to a mere fragment from the time it 
started in my brigade. Then, I think of when 
General Burns's brigade came to me, and I had 
the Philadelphia troops once associated with 
Colonel Baker. (Applause.) The Sixty-ninth, 
Seventy-first, Seventy-second, and One hundred 
and sixth. Colonel Owen became General Owen, 
Colonel Wistar became General Wistar; and there 
were Colonel Morehead and Colonel Baxter, and 
I could go on naming other heroes with whom I 
have had endeared relations, and now have trea- 
sured memories. And through these regiments, 
associated with me, doubtless, I am associated 
with their separate families. Again, I thought 
of the regiments that were with me on the bloody 
fields, or in the bloody forests of Chancellorsville, 
and subsequently upon the victorious fields of 
Gettysburg, and then in that wonderful night's 
revel of Lookout Valley, and later throughout 
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the battle of Chattanooga, and the terrible march 
to the relief of Knoxville, — the Seventy-third 
and Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania, and the Twenty- 
seventh Pennsylvania already referred to, of whom 
Lieutenant-Colonel McAloon was the command- 
ing officer. The most of these were raised and 
recruited in Philadelphia, or certainly in Pennsyl- 
vania. These, then, are links that bind me to your 
homes, and that connect me with the thoughts 
and prayers of fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters of your beautiful city. Therefore, when I 
come here, I do feel at home. I do feel that you 
know me, and that I know you. I do feel that our 
interests are identical ; that we love the same God ; 
that we are earnestly engaged in maintaining the 
same glorious heritage, — the Government that 
God has given us; the Government that lies at 
the foundation of all that we hope for and live 
for as patriots. 

It does not surprise me to find a sentiment like 
that I have witnessed to-night ; it does not sur- 
prise me to find the strong emotions welling up, 
of love, of pity, of tenderness, of patriotism ; it 
does not surprise me to find amongst the people 
of Philadelphia such holy emotions. No ! 1 am 
glad I can pass through these streets and hear no 
profane oaths, see the cheerful, open countenances, 
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get the warm grasp of the hand, and feel, in my 
heart, that you appreciate a poor, simple repre- 
sentative of America, toiling for American liberty 
in the midst of this war. (Applause.) Your 
Chairman dare not accept the praises oiFered to 
him to-night; he dare not stand and claim that as 
a man he is more than another man who loves 
his country and his God ; but as an instrument in 
the hands of God, you have not another like him. 
And so with me, and with all other temporary, 
transitory representatives of this great Republic; 
we are instruments in the hands of God for work- 
ing out his purposes; and work them out we mill! 
(Applause.) And no surer, safer pledge have we 
of our final success than that we have his blessing. 
I am wedded to the Christian Commission, and 
I can tell you why. A few years ago I was at 
West Point, in the Academy, as an instructor. I 
had a nice little family, and was associated with 
other nice little families near l)y, was living in 
happiness, joy, and peace, when this war broke 
out. I had been educated by the United States — 
not by South Carolina, not by Tennessee, but by 
the United States. I was sent forth as a repre- 
sentative, not of one little State, but of the United 
States of America, of the Union. It is no mean 
heritage, my friends ; I have never considered it 
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SO, and do not now, to be a son of this Republic, 
to have been cherished, to have been educated, 
moulded, body and spirit, to have been imbued 
with national sentiments, to have been taught to 
love the Old Flag and all it represents, to have 
been taught that other things are better than what 
we eat and drink — than life itself. It is no mean 
heritage! And I now thank my friends who helped 
to send me where I was placed, and I thank the 
Professors who educated me there, and I thank 
God that he called me to such a position. 

When this war broke out, I had been for the 
best part of four or five years disconnected with 
military affairs in a great measure. The character 
of the studies at the Academy, the character of 
the feelings of my heart, everything seemed to me 
to tend in a direction contrary to military duties 
and study. I thought that my Heavenly Father 
had picked me out to preach the Gospel of Peace ; 
and I went to work conscientiously to prepare my- 
self for the ministry of Christ. I had been called 
from darkness to light when stationed away off in 
Florida. Afterwards I had been sent to West 
Point, and supposed that I had a special duty to 
perform, and when that was done, I might prepare 
myself for the ministry. While others were busy 
at their military studies, and were looking forward 
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to military renown, I had not the idea but that I 
was destined in another direction. But when this 
war broke out, and when I saw the lukewarmness, 
and the bold display of treason right amongst my 
own very companions, those with whom I had 
often walked and talked, then I said, it is no time 
for a man who loves his country and has been 
educated by it, to desert her. I offered my ser- 
vices to my country; but 1 had in my heart a hope, 
and that was that God would still use me for the 
promotion of his cause, and for the glory of his 
great name. 

Sometimes it has been dark in this war. I have 
walked up and down among the soldiers and heard 
the profane oath, and seen the low grovelling of 
many of the men. When I have perceived that 
there was infidelity or indifference to what was 
good and true, when I saw so little of real patriot- 
ism and so much of selfishness, I have felt afraid 
that my mission was a small one, that I could do 
nothing where I was to promote the cause that I 
loved. Sometimes I have attempted to do a little, 
to hold meetings here and there, to talk with the 
men, but it seemed fruitless. 

My friends, a year ago this summer, I was look- 
ing over the field and noticing how many regi- 
ments were without chaplains, how much swearing 
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and drinking and carousing there was, and I began 
to fear that we were going down, and that with 
a rapid tendency, and when the war was over we 
would send back a very different set of men from 
the innocent, lovely spirits that emanated from the 
pious homes and Sabbath-schools and churches of 
our land. But then about that time springs up 
the Christian Commission. And, as I said, I was 
caught in Washington and brought to the Chris- 
tian Commission to speak out the feelings of my 
heart. I have not since ceased to be grateful for 
the efforts that have been made to promote the 
cause of Christ. That it goes hand in hand with 
creature comforts I am very glad to see, but we 
never should forget that the main object of the 
Christian Commission is to save the soul, to con- 
serve souls that were professors of Christ, and to 
snatch like brands from the burning those who 
have fallen into vicious practices. My friends, 
this, as I conceive, is the proper, the legitimate 
work of the Christian Commission, and I look 
forth to see how much they have effected, and I 
am glad it is so palpable and so great. I am glad 
when a delegate of the Christian Commission comes 
into my tent. I am glad to take him by the hand, 
as he comes to ask me where he shall place his 
station, and what good he can do, and with his 
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good things to give to the soldier, vegetables and 
other niceties that they love and prize and need 
when they are sick, he gains the heart and love of 
the free-hearted, grateful soldier. But I think I 
have detected this — I may be wrong, but I may 
venture it — that there is a great deal more atten- 
tion bestowed upon the sick than upon the well. 
I regard this as a false principle to work upon. 
I know that sick men should be attended to, and 
I have rejoiced at the attention given to these, and 
the efforts to point them to Christ in their hours 
of suffering and reflection ; but O the well men — 
well in body but sick in spirit — who need to have 
the Gospel of Christ given to them, that they may 
work for Christ with the vigor of their manly 
strength, and purify the camps about them ! 

Well, do not the chaplains do it? Yes, they do, 
to some extent. I made a remark a year ago that 
1 thought the chaplaincy as a system was almost 
a failure. I want to explain myself to-night on 
that point. I know of many chaplains, very many, 
who are working constantly for the cause of Christ. 
I know that the chaplain in a regiment is the man 
whom all the men look up to ; and if he is a good 
man they love him and trust him. They give 
him their money ; they go to him in trouble ; they 
go with their confidence, and he is the man of the 
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regiment. But all I have to say is that I mourn, 
often, that in my command there are so few chap- 
lains at all; and where there are no chaplains, 
there the Christian Commission can work effec- 
tively. Instead of there being a rivalry between 
the Christian Commission and the chaplaincy, those 
who are really the servants of the Lord work to- 
gether as brethren should, arm in arm, hand in 
hand, heart in heart. They work together, they 
pray together, they preach together, they labor 
together in every way for the good of the soldier 
and for the cause of their common Master. 

Now a suggestion I have to make is, that the 
Christian Commission needs to look its difficul- 
ties straight in the face. A little while ago, one 
of the speakers, who referred to the rebellion and 
Jefferson Davis, &c., rather gave me to feel that 
the work was very nearly done. But, ray friends, 
I am a little afraid it won't do to look at it in this 
view of the matter. We naturally like to look at 
the bright side of the picture ; but I must say, too, 
that we have got to look difficulties in the face ; 
we must recognize them when they are around 
us, and prepare to meet them. And this is emi- 
nently so in the Commission's work. It is not an 
easy work. Its delegate must meet and overcome 
difficulties. Often he finds it hard work. Often 
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he sees little good of his efforts, sometimes he can 
make no headway at all. But I will not delay 
longer on this subject. I thank you for coming 
out here to-night in such strength of numbers and 
of interest. But 1 do not know that /ought to 
thank you. It is as much your cause as it is mine. 
It is as much your country as it is mine. They 
are as much your soldiers as they are mine; and 
I doubt not the current of sympathy and love runs 
deeper in your hearts for these representatives of 
the soldiers in the galleries to-night than in my 
own. For I am like a physician who has a large 
practice among the sick and dying. I have to be 
amongst the dying and the dead often, and keep 
a calm spirit in the midst of the most horrible 
scenes, and doubtless I have become in a measure 
callous — but / thank Ood tJie home spirits are never 
calloits ! I thank Ood there is a link between the 
home-spirit and the soldier-spirit. 

Now I want to say to this great audience to- 
night, that every man, every woman, every child 
here has a specific duty to perform and not a gene- 
ral one. Are you servants of Christ, are you the 
up and down, straight, outspoken disciples of the 
Lord, — then you have a specific and noble duty to 
perform ; it is over and above and beyond the giving 
of money, or the giving of socks, or the giving of 
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anything to the Commission for the good of the 
body and mind of the soldier. It is that each of 
you, in his place, add his prayers and efforts for 
the conversion and salvation of the souls of his 
friends who are now in the field, — ^to repress pro- 
fanity, to repress licentiousness, to point them ever 
upward and upward through the influences of home, 
of the Bible, of the Church — to God, to Christ, to 
heaven. O, let their spirits be kept unpolluted by 
contact with the sin and gross immorality that are 
too prevalent. The other day, as 1 was riding near 
Chattanooga, I overheard two men walking along 
the railroad taking the name of God in vain; when 
they reached a branch of the road, one of them 
swore terribly as to which he should take, the 
right-hand or the left-hand road. I called out to 
them, "Where did you come from, men]" I was 
not recognized. They asked me what I meant. 
They were from the Pioneer Brigade. I didn't 
say more at that. Finally one of them wanted to 
know why I was curious to know. I told them I 
wished to see what State they were from. " I'm 
from Indiana, — I'm from Illinois," they replied. 
" Well," said I, " I was thinking you were not 
from New England, for the mothers there do not 
teach their sons such language as you have been 
using." They both answered in quick turn, 
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"Neither did my mother teach me such lan- 
guage." " Why do you use it then ]'* " It is Hie 
war^ iir^ the %car.^' I answered at this, that I 
could not see why, when they were contending in 
a holy cause, a cause that was right, where was 
the necessity of insulting God; and I passed along. 
But the answer of these men is the point of my 
incident. It is the war ! Must the war not only 
take our life-blood, but our souls] Is the sacrifice 
to be an immortal sacrifice] Are we not to have 
a part also in that life, that blessed life to come! 
Cannot a man be a Christian and a soldier] Can 
he not take the weapons that his Government 
gives him, in the army and navy, and stand up 
boldly, bravely for the defence of his beloved coun- 
try, and at the same time be a follower of Christ ? 
If he cannot, all efforts then mtist be in vain. But, 
friends, let us at home, these ministers of Christ, 
the ministers of every loyal State in the Union, 
do their duty, their individual duty, and in their 
congregations, towards the elevating and saving of 
the soldiers in the field. Let every man, woman, 
and child, in this presence, do his and her duty, 
and a wonderful work will be effected. You can- 
not save the soul — none but God can save the soul, 
none but God can change the heart; but your labor 
will not be wasted if you sow beside all waters. 
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My friends, I did not think I was going to make 
a long speech ; but let me tell you one thing — ^for I 
feel full freedom here to-night — ^it is this, that I 
feel in my heart a deep and abiding interest in the 
cause of my Redeemer. I know that this is also 
the cause of the Christian Commission, therefore 
I love it, and identify myself with it ; and I doubt 
not that you love it, and will do evei7thing you 
can for it, for a like reason. And as I have told 
you my story, in the familiar conversation I have 
had with you to-night, I ask you — as I am to go 
back to the field to take up my cross anew, and 
to stand up night and day, evening and morning, 
for the cause of Him that I love — that your earnest, 
importunate prayers may follow me, that God would 
bless the soldiers, that evil may be repressed among 
them, and that when they go into battle they may 
go without a fear, because they know in whom they 
have believed. 

My friends, I heard a General once say (he was 
not a Christian General), in reference to General 
Magruder, on the other side, that he could not be 
a very brave man, nor have true courage, because 
he was such a profane and wicked man, and de- 
lighted to lead the young into shame and degra- 
dation — that the woe of God must certainly be 
pronounced upon him. I assert that the highest 
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type of courage is Christian courage. When your 
spirit yearns up to God in the prayer, " O Lord, 
be my Protector, and in this peril let me run 
under the shadow of thy wing," then you will 
fear no evil, though you walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

My friends, these things with me are literal. 
By the blessing of God, by his Spirit, he has en- 
abled me to have a clear conviction that should he 
take me away, I would be with him. Not because 
I am good, or holy, or righteous; but because I 
have a Saviour, an all-sufficient Saviour, who is 
able to save even the chief of sinners unto the 
uttermost. Therefore I can say that I can go into 
the battle fearing no evil. And would to God, for 
their sakes, that every officer in the army and every 
soldier in the ranks, could declare from the depths 
and sincerity of his heart that God had done such 
great things for him ! 

These to me are settled, solemn convictions, and 
I speak them freely and frankly, as I am encour- 
aged to do on this auspicious occasion. It may 
seem to some that it is expressing one's private 
feelings too publicly, but I think it well for me 
to bear such testimony in a work like yours, which 
contemplates this great and all-important feature 
of the promotion of heart-religion and the salva- 
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tion of souls. And especially do I feel this, in 
these times of excitement, and terror over the 
mere temporalities, the dreadful sacrifice of lives, 
the horrible sights of wounds, the caring for the 
wounded and sick, the lamentations for the dead — 
through all this I fear that the still, small voice 
has not been listened to, — the silent and beautiful, 
though wonderful work of the Spirit of God has 
not been seen, and its importance felt as it should 
be in our land. This the Christian Commission is 
striving to accomplish, to keep aUve the work of 
Christianity among our soldiers. They are as the 
leaven in the armies. May they leaven the whole 
lump ! It is this only that will prepare us for our 
liberties. This bond, the bond of Christian love, 
is the true bond after all that shall permanently 
unite us. There is no other. We speak of the 
chains of commerce and trade, of corn and cottoii, 
that will unite the sections of our country, but 
these are temporary, fluctuating, perishing links. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is the lasting bond 
that connects not only Maine with Massachusetts, 
and Massachusetts with Connecticut, but Maine 
with Texas, and Florida with Wisconsin. 

Bear with me. We boast of being an asylum 
for all nations. From the prison-houses of Europe, 
come forth the very scum of their society. From 
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England, Ireland, France, Germany, Kussia, and 
almost every country over the ocean, come men, 
women, and children, who settle down in our 
midst. How shall we assimilate them] How 
shall we ever make them good and useful citi- 
zens ? Will it be, think you, by merely giving 
them land on which to settle! Will they grow 
into this by material wealth and prosperity ? No, 
no! Nothing but an education, a true education 
of heart and morals, that the religion of Jesus 
Christ imparts, can ever truly and safely assimilate 
all these heterogeneous elements, and enable us to 
be truly one people. 

I truly believe, approaching the matter of the 
rebellion, that the rebels hated us vastly more 
before the war than they do now. This feeling 
shone forth in all their utterances. They respect 
us more now that they see how we are not afraid 
to expose our bodies to be burned, if necessary, in 
a just cause, the cause of our country that we love ; 
that we shrink from no sacrifice of money, time, 
or life, in order to maintain and perpetuate the 
beautifiil Government that our fathers bequeathed 
to us. Yes; and they have since felt the exercise 
of the spirit of kindness and love that the Chris- 
tian religion has brought to bear in this struggle. 
They have been astonished at our true kindness 
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when they have fallen into our power. This de- 
moralized them at Vicksburg. In the West the 
rebels are not so violent now. When they come 
in now, they say they were forced to fight, that 
they are Union men, and always were Union men. 
And they are coming in every day. One of your 
number, who has just come from Chattanooga, 
says that the day he left sixty came in. And 
since General Rosecrans took command of the 
Army of the Cumberland, eight thousand have de- 
livered themselves up to us. And do they hate 
us? No ! We have melted them down by Chris- 
tian kindness and love. And, my friends, this is 
the way to disarm them. I believe, and say it 
with emphatic assurance, that if we all have the 
Spirit of the Master in our hearts, we shall de- 
moralize them wherever we find them! "But, 
would you not punish the guilty ?" My friends, 
show me the man who sincerely repents of his 
sins, and asks forgiveness before God. I tell you 
God will forgive him. Can man do less? I do 
not advocate any shrinking back, or checking of 
the terrible steeds of war. No! Fill up the 
ranks. Make them full. Make the next cam- 
paign more vigorous than any that has gone be- 
fore it, so that it shall be, by the Divine help, 
perfectly impossible for the rebels to keep the 
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field. And then this blessed religion that the 
Christian Commission circulates, following our 
armies, and blessing alike friend and foe, will 
cause them to come into our lines, not only by 
the eight thousand, but by the sixteen and the 
sixty thousand. It is this that will ruin their 
cause, and finally break down their opposition. 
This terrible revolution amongst us is by the over- 
ruling hand of a wise Providence, tearing out the 
roots of prejudice, prejudice of the bitterest kind, 
that of race. But now, how sore the hearts of 
many are, how changed their feeling! I have 
seen it. Still it will require all the Christian love 
and charity, and forbearance and forgiveness, that 
we can exercise to bring us together again; but 
together we will come, and be one people, whose 
God is the Lord ! 

My friends, I have done. I thank you for your 
patient attention, and I trust that it may not have 
been to no purpose that we have met to-night; and 
that we will go away with the earnest resolution 
to do what we can for our country, our soldiers, 
and the cause of Christ. 
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